There can be no privacy for a public personage in the last hours of life,
as Edy soon discovered. She had a staff of willing helpers in the news
bureau, but her presence there was at times imperative. I left her at the
telephone at about ten o'clock that evening and crossed the road again
to the farm. As I walked up the brick path to the door, I heard from
the room on the right where Ellen Terry lay, a loud clear voice, the
voice I had never expected to hear again, call out: "Edy!" Now, lest
any one should think I heard it only with the mind's ear, I must add
that Barney, who was in her bedroom upstairs, heard it too, and came
to the window, amazed at the miracle, I hurried back to the cottage to
tell Edy to come at once. "She is calling for you." Then Edy went into
her mother's room again, and never left it until 8.30 the next morning
when Ariel was roused from her earthly sleep in the prison, and set free.
During those hours, Edy sat by the bed constantly, holding that
beautiful, still expressive right hand. The left one was powerless, motion-
less. The face had not been much changed by that cruel blow from
Nature. But the breath of life was changed. It came more and more
painfully as the dawn approached. The hand, gripping Edy's, moved
from finger to finger, and with a last effort the voice, not miraculously
clear and loud now, but thick and indistinct, spelt out on those fingers
the word "Happy," "H-a-p-p-y" over and over again.
Ellen Terry's long-haired, brindled cat, Boo-boo, the cherished pet of
her last years, had not been seen for days. This rather callous beauty had
never had much use for Ellen Terry since she had grown too tired with
age to make a fuss of her. Boo-boo was essentially a fair-weather friend,
and she hid, panic-stricken, when the dread bolt descended. But Edy's
less beautiful black cat, Snuffbox, did not hide. On this last night of
Ellen Terry's life she left her comfortable home at our cottage, and came
down through the orchard to join the watchers.
I was one of the disciples whose spirit was willing, out whose flesh
was weak. At about midnight I threw myself on a hard garden-seat in
the old cow-shed, Ellen Terry's garden-house, just outside the room
where she lay, and fell asleep to the sound of her rattling breath, I woke
up at the moment it ceased. I^ime into the room, and heard Edy cry
out: "Light! More light!" and someone drew back the curtains. The
glorious July sun was now high in the heavens. There was an atmosphere
of exaltation in that death-chamber, "She cant be dead!" said her niece,
Olive. "She cant be dead!" And indeed the prison had vanished directly
Ariel had flown into the light. A young, beautiful woman lay on the
bed, like Juliet on her bier, I knelt by the bier and said, "Hail Mary."
"Flowers," said Edy, and then we went through the syringa-scented
orchard, like acolytes, in our white smocks, to gather flowers. The
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